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ministrative rather than legislative.   There were

of disturbance when the councillors acted
also as the guardians of public order. The magis-
tracy of Bordeaux was a learned and laborious
body of men, but not exempted by virtue of their
learning from the violent passions of the time. A
few of them were distinguished diplomatists, sev-
eral were devoted legists, studying the Roman
law, studying the ordinances of the Crown, study-
ing the various customs of their districts, happy
in deploying at large their own subtlety and eru-
dition. Some were zealous in philological re-

; some, in historical investigation; some, in
the lore of antiquaries. There was a minority in
the Parliament that was disposed to liberal views
in matters of religion, or at least was tolerant and
humane. There was a stronger party of violent
orthodoxy, that recognised the sacred uses of the
faggot and the noose. Instructed by the ferocious
lessons of the Constable de Montmorenci, the city
of Bordeaux, after the Revolt of the Gabelle, kept
in general within the bounds of order; but the
neighbouring districts were often turbulent, and
the supporters of the Reformed Faith were numer-
ous both within the city and throughout the prov-
ince. In 1561 Bordeaux contained seven thou-
sand Calvinists. In 1554 the Protestant preacher,
Bernard de Borda, underwent the torture. In
1556 two youths accused of heresy, Arnaud Mon-
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